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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



DECEMBER, 185 6. 



A PERMANENT FUND FOR PEACE. 

There are some popular charities, like relief for the poor, circulation o 
the Bible, or Christian missions to the heathen, that may best rely for 
their current support upon the people at large. For such objects a perma- 
nent fund would, in most cases, do in the long run more harm than good, be- 
cause likely to weaken that deep, active, all-prevailing sympathy from 
■which they derive their chief life and power. Not so with any great re- 
form. Its very nature, its specific aim, its whole drift and upshot, make it 
necessarily unpopular. In its origin and most of its progress, it is a direct 
protest, a hard, incessant struggle of 3 few against the popular errors of the 
many. It is a strong, determined hand rowing steadily up the stream of the 
past, with no hope of rest or pause but in changing the immemorial current. 
It can never become popular until its object is virtually won by re-casting 
society in its own mould ; and sueh a consummation no sane mind can expect 
in a day, or even an age. It must of course contest every inch by the 
hardest. With example, opinion, prejudice, authority, the general drift of past 
ages, nearly everything against it, we can hope for little, if any, reliable sup- 
port for reform from the people as a body. Jt is the work of select, far- 
reaching minds that have got ahead of their age ; and these few must per- 
form nearly the whole labor of moulding the community to their own habits 
of thought and feeling. 

Take for illustration almost any reform you please — Prison Discipline, the 
Treatment of the Insane, the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and of slavery in the British dominions, the Suppression 
of Lotteries, or efforts in the Cause of Temperance. These all sprang from a 
few leading minds that were in advance of the community at large on those 
subjects, each identifying himself with his specific object, and persisting in 
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bis efforts, until the public were gradually won to his views. John Howard 
•was the prince of these reformers. Alone and single-handed, be devoted his 
ample fortune, the whole vigor of his powers, the full bloom and richest matur- 
ity of his character, to his great work. Men soon began to admire ; but he per- 
formed his mission nearly all without their aid. In other reforms there have 
been more workers; but in every case the chief responsibility, hbor and ex- 
pense have fallen upon a comparatively few. It has nowhere been a strictly 
popular movement, the action of the masses, but an achievement of a few 
select spirits far in the van of their age. It may have spent itself, as in the 
Temperance Reform, upon the, multitude; but it depends, even in this case, 
chiefly upon a small number of enlightened, public-spirited individuals. 
Temperai ce itself, unlike popular charities, could never rely on the million for 
its steady, effective support ; and, if such a cause cannot, it is quite clear 
that no other one can. 

All this will be found emphatically true of the Peace Movement. It never 
has relied, as it never can rely, for its support on the masses of the people, 
but has been sustained from the first by the liberality, zeal and intelligence of 
a mere fraction even of the good men who sympathize with the object. 
It has nearly all been the work of a select few. It never can make effective 
appeals for sympathy, contribution and active cooperation to the multitude. 
They are not qualified for such a service. They, like mere daguerreotypes 
Of their age, are too much chamelions of the day, or weathercocks to each 
passing breeze. They lack the intelligence and public spirit, the forecast 
and reflection, the depth and reach of thought, requisite for a full or ade- 
quate appreciation of such an object. They have been too long trained in 
the habits of wjir, and are still too deeply imbued with its spirit, to feel, in 
their real force, a tithe of our facts, arguments and appeals. 

While Howard was devoting fifteen or twenty of the best years of his life, 
and one or two hundred thousand dollars of his fortune, to his novel scheme 
of prison reform, how few of even the best men in England were then pre- 
pared to appreciate fully his work 1 He had to plan and execute it nearly 
all, before his age could understand the illustrious reformer ; but when it did, 
his merit burst forth at once in such a blaze and halo of popular admiration 
as perfectly overwhelmed the simple-hearted modesty of his benevolence. 
So must the cause of peace look for its support almost entirely to a small 
number of persons, thoroughly imbued with its spirit, and deeply impressed 
with its importance to the world's permanent welfare. To the rest it is 
nearly all Syriac. Scarce one in ten or a hundred of the contributors to 
our current popular charities will give much, if anything, to this object ; it 
must be sustained, if at all, by a small circle of friends pledged especially to 
its support ; and hence we deem it peculiarly incumbent upon them to make, 
if possible, some adequate provision for its steady, effective and permanent 
prosecution. 

How shall this be done ? We can see no other way than for the friends 
ef peace to reserve, as they ought long ago, a far greater share of their 
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own resources for the support of this cause. If so generally neglected by 
others, how else can its claims ever be met? So long as the mass of even 
good men treat the cause of peace with so much indifference, and almost 
make a merit of doing so, ought not its friends, as far as possible, to supply 
such lack by spending most of their own resources for its special support ? 
A very grave question, that ought to be pressed earnestly upon their most 
serious consideration. Too long has this cause suffered from a lamentable 
want of the zeal and liberality quite indispensable to its proper prosecution, 
and to the degree of success which it might ere this have reached. Even its 
friends have postponed its claims to almost everything else ; too generally 
have they given pennies in place of pounds, cents where dollars were need- 
ed ; and we think the time has fully come, if it ever can, for them to supply 
such lack of others by devoting to this cause most of what they have to give 
for any benevolent purposes, until good men shall far more generally come 
up to its habitual and adequate support. It is true that the established pop- 
ular charities of the day may well deserve even more than all they now re- 
ceive ; but a hundred will give for these where one will for peace, and 
hence its true, steadfasl, reliable friends must for the present give during 
life a much larger share of their contributions for its support, and most that 
they may have to bequeath at their decease for any benevolent purposes. 

The necessity of this has been specially forced upon us by our recent ex- 
perience. Our cause has all along relied very much upon the self-sacrificing 
devotion of a few friends — first on Noah Worcester as its pioneer; next 
on William Ladd, who had some property for the purpose; and, since his 
death in 1841, upon our present Secretary more than any other individual, 
as he has been able, from small means of his own, to make himself for a long 
time responsible for its current liabilities, and to spend for it some five or 
six hundred dollars a year for years in succession, without which he would 
have been obliged to relinquish our service. We may commend such zeal; 
but is it right or safe for the friends of peace, to let it be driven to 
such straits, and leave it to such risks ? When Ladd suddenly died, not a 
few, with little zeal or faith for the cause, predicted its utter abandoment ; 
and, when the health of our Secretary was prostrated last year under his ex- 
cessive labors, we found we could get no man to undertake any considerable 
part of what he had so long been performing, without such pledges for his 
support as the Society had no means of giving, and it seemed for a time im- 
possible to avoid a partial suspension of its operations. Against such contin- 
gencies hereafter, the friends of peace ought to guard in season by making 
adequate, reliable and permanent provision for its support. They can, if they 
will, do so at once. Their joint contributions, with a pittance from each, 
would amply suffice ; and how many of its rich friends might from their 
abundance furnish the whole amount needed. 

With these views, we welcomed with much pleasure the unexpected offer 
from a friend of fine thousand dollars towards a permanent fund of thibtt 
Tho usand dollars, designed for the perpetual support of a secretary de- 
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voted entirely to its service ; of a periodical as its organ, not less frequent than 
once in three months ; and of a public office as the centre of its operations. 
His simple aim is to put the cause upon a reliable and permanent basis. He 
makes the pledge on the condition that the whole sum shall be raised, but 
allows ample time for the purpose, and even accept.3, in ftdfilment of its condi- 
tion, legacies properly secured, so that all who may be desirous of contribut- 
ing any sum to such a fund, either in their life-time or at their decease, can 
have an opportunity of doing so, each in his own way. 

This proposal we would earnestly commend to the special and immediate 
attention of our friends. They can hardly fail to see its importance. And 
how easy by-a joint effort to furnish the requisite amount in a single month ! 
How many of our opulent friends might, if they only shared our views of its 
importance, give at once, or by codicil to their will, the whole sum ! May 
God incline some among them to so noble a purpose. Can they make a 
better use of a portion of their wealth ; one more acceptable to the God of 
Peace, more widely useful to men, or more satisfactory to themselves in a 
dying hour and at the judgment day ? What a blessed opportunity of use- 
fulness! May God raise up some Howard of Peace to gives his scores and 
even hundreds of thousands for an object of such transcendant importance 
and glory as the world's perpetual pacification, the universal reign of peace 
on earth ! 

We of course cannot foresee what response this appeal may call forth 
from our friends; but, if any of them think favorably of it, we should deem 
it a special favor if they will in confidence inform us at their conven- 
ience. We ask it, not from any idle curiosity, but for important reasons that 
must be obvious to every reader. 



ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF PEACE. 

We have long been wont to request of our friends, some time in the month 
of December, a special remembrance of our cause in the way of Preaching, 
Prayer and Contribution. The time has again come to remind them anew of 
its claims to their support in each of these ways ; and we trust that some 
among the habitual readers of our periodical, will not fail to give a cheerful, 
prompt and effective response to the appeal we now make in its behalf. 

Our request is certainly very reasonable. What do we ask ? Merely that 
followers of the Prince of Peace, professed believers in universal and perma- 
nent peace as a promised result of his gospel, shall once a year unite in special 
prayer to the God of Peace for his smiles upon the efforts in progress to 
secure in due time this glorious consummation, and in urging them to use, 
far more extensively than they have ever yet done, the means he has ap- 
pointed as altogether indispensable for this purpose. If anything whatever 
is to be done in this cause, is it possible to ask less ? If they refuse a request 



